STEVENSON    SINGLE                      Up

summer vacation of 1873 with a cousin who had married the
rector of a parish near Bury St. Edmunds. There he did encounter
a beneficial influence, not in the clergyman, but in a fellow guest
in the house, Mrs. Sitwell. She was not only a charming and
gifted woman of about thirty, the age to attract a young man of
twenty-two, but she had the additional charm of romantic
appeal, being unhappily married, separated from her husband,
and obviously the object of attention from a gifted young
Cambridge don, Sidney Colvin. She was as charmed with him as
he with her, and she engaged Colvin to share her interest in him.
"To know him," said Colvin, "was to recognise at once that here
was a young genius of whom great things might be expected."

"A slender, boyish presence, with a graceful, somewhat
fantastic bearing, and a singular power and attraction in the
eyes and smile, were the things that first impressed you; and the
impression was quickly confirmed and deepened by the charm
of his talk, which was irresistibly sympathetic and inspiring
and not less full of matter than of mirth. I have known no man
in whom the poet's heart and imagination were combined with
such a brilliant strain of humour and such an unsleeping
alertness and adroitness of the critical intelligence."

In later years, when Colvin became one of the literary pundits
with Gosse, Lang and Saintsbury, he always "had a protegl of
some kind." Unlike Gosse and Saintsbury, who rarely risked a
judgment on anybody who had not been dead sufficiently long to
have passed through the fire of ample posthumous criticism,
Colvin looked eagerly for talent among his contemporaries and
juniors, and generously encouraged it when he thought he
recognised it. He made mistakes; he hailed poor Stephen Phillips
as a genuis, and his Paolo and Francesca as the dawn of a new
poetic era in 1899. But he also spotted many winners, who received
encouragement and useful introductions in the salon presided
over by his wife, the former Mrs. Sitwell, who figured in literary
circles much like Mrs. Procter, the wife of "Barry Cornwall",
in the 'thirties and 'forties. Stevenson was the first and most
important of his discoveries, and Stevenson's first published
article, on "Roads", appeared through Colvin's agency in the
Portfolio, an art magazine edited by P. G. Hamerton.